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commonwealth and one under the protectorate. It is note-
worthy that, in court and at the place of execution., the Roman
catholics were anxious to proclaim that they would die for con-
science5 sake., and that the judges and sheriffs were as anxious
that they should be branded as traitors or felons.
It is clear that most of those who suffered death might have
saved their lives if they had taken the oath prescribed by the
statute of 1606. At first there was on this question an acute
division of opinion even among the priests, and Blackwell, the
arch-priest, actually took the oath. He was deposed in conse-
quence, and Pope Paul V sternly forbade others to follow his
example. The impasse thereby created was utilized to the full
by an odious breed of informers who for the sake of rewards
caused many suspects to be haled before the justices of the
peace, who tendered the oath. The result was that, at almost
any time during the first half of the century, several thousands
were confined to prison, where the vile conditions ruined their
health and sometimes caused their death. Figures are usually
lacking, but at least we are told that, when James ordered the
release of catholics in 1622 as a compliment to Spain, the num-
ber imprisoned amounted to four hundred priests and about
ten times as many laymen.
The new oath, however, gained its importance, not solely as
an ingenious weapon against catholics, but also as the cause of
a controversy of the first importance which soon spread to the
confines of Europe* The controversy began with the briefs of
Paul V, forbidding the English catholics to take the oath, and
the apology for it, written by James himself, which was pub-
lished anonymously. The king's argument was that the oath
was merely civil, and designed to distinguish between loyal and
disloyal subjects. The challenge was taken up by Bellarmine,
a Goliath among catholic controversialists. His position was
that the English catholics were being required to deny their
faith, inasmuch as whatever concerned the papal supremacy
was a matter of faith. James was now getting beyond his depth
and so contented himself with a declaration addressed to the
European sovereigns that the papal pretensions menaced them
all. The detailed answer to Bellarmine was left to Bishop
Andrewes. He greatly enlarged the issue by dealing generally
with the temporal power of the papacy, not merely with the
specific question of the oath. By this time the whole of Europe